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“Le tut wanders to ruin, and wantons to blight.” 
Moore. 


Wen and Wammers in America.” 
By the Author of Cyril Thornton. 


The author of Men and Man- 
ners, is a novel writer, and this 
work may in some measure rank 
under the same class; for the wri- 
terg evidently lays a plan, and 
sketches his characters, then fills 
them out for effect, indulging a 
vein of romance, habitual to his 
style, in order to point a para- 
graph, or top a climax, and this 
ofien at the expense of private 
and public reputation. Alter gli- 
ding through the Southern For- 
ests like one of their own fire-flies, 
he writes, 








“During my hurried progress | 
through the South, I was rarely | 


brought into contact with men ot 
opulence and intelligence. —[n- 
deed, I much question whether Ala- 
bama and Georgia possess any 
considerable class of gentlemen, 
in the sense in whieh that term is 
applicable to the better order of 
the inhabitants of Northern ci- 
ties ’’—p. 350, 

An offset. ‘In point of man- 
ners the Soulhern Gentlemen are 
decidedly superior to all others of 
the Union.”’—p. 351. 

Again, ‘‘I thiak it probable that 
Englishmen unconnected with bu- 
siness, would generally prefer the 
society of gentlemen of this por- 
tion of the Union to any other, 


which the country alfords.”’—p. 
351. 

Instead of taking a deliberate 
view of our institutions, he re- 
marks, that he was ‘sick to the 
very soul of stage-coach travelling 
in the South, 


>? 


starts off in the 





Saluda, and then sits down to 
write a philosophical comparison 
of Northern and Southern charac- 
ter. 

The New-Yorkers may defend 
themselves from the charge of 
an ‘utterance partaking of 4 sni- 
vel and a drawl,”’ the Bostonians 
may use a little of their ‘‘cold,cal- 
culating, shrewd ingenuity,’ in 
disproving some of his statements, 
and the Philadelphians may ward 
off the attack on their nice hou- 
ses, &c. &c. but there are some 
assertions with regard to the South 
that ought to be immediately con- 
tradicted, even in Liliputian pa- 
pers. The author remarks very 
happily, that ‘‘a blunder exposed 
ceases to be injurious.”’ 

“The miasma,” he remarks, 
‘generated by the rice-grounds, 
is peculiarly fatal. ‘The slaves 
are forced to brave it, but at the 
expense of health and strength. 
They die—fortunately, perhaps,— 
before their time, and yet so slow- 
ly, that the world cannot call it 
murder.”’—p. 348. 

This reminds us of the common 
anecdote about Dr. Jvohnson, who 
was asked by a lady, if he did not 
consider tea a “slow poison.”?— 
‘Very slow, madam,” replied the 
Doctor, “I have been drinking it 
for thirty years.” 

‘In point of climate,’ remarks 
this close observer, ‘‘I believe 
Charleston is fully worse than 
New-Orleans—-should a person 
living in the city pass a day! with 
his friendin the country, there is 
not a Doctor in the place, who on 
his return would not consider him 
in a state of peril. Inshort, the 
people of Charleston pass their 
lives in endeavouring to escape 





from a pursuer, who is sure to 





overtake the fugitive atlast. At 
one season, (when?) the town is 
unhealthy, and all who can afford 
it fly to their estates. (where?) At 
another the country is unhealthy, 
and they take up their residence 
in pine barrens. From the pine 
barrens, they venture back into 
town, from which ina short time, 
they are again expelled.——In 
Charleston, a man must be con- 
tinually on the alert, for go where 
he may, there is fever at his 
heels.” 

We have presented the above 
extracts, to teach our readers a 
lesson; to teach them to be just 
travellers, and show them how one 
man can throw a wrong colouring 
over a whole community, by un- 
truths or an injudicious statement 
of facts. 

Let ug be particularly cautious 
how we receive the testimony of 
such travellers, with regard to the 
other sections of the Union, and 
when journeying ourselves, keep 
the balance of judgment true and 
steady. 

When the author of ‘Cyril 
Thornton,”*-reached Charleston, he 
was weary with travelling; the in- 
dividuals to whom he brought let- 
ters were absent, and he probably 
took the off-hand sayings of an- 
other, and wrote the palpable un- 
truths extracted above—untruths 
particularly glaring, when by 
glancing at our bills of mortality, 
a child may disprove some of 
them. 

‘‘Men and Manners,’’ we must 
confess,is a most fascinating work; 
there is truth enough in it to make 
it bearabie, and the style is ex- 
tremely piquante. ‘The deserip- 
tion of the Falls of Niagara, 
should be introduced into Ameri- 
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can class books, and stand instead 
of the faint colourings of painting 
before our eyes. The author ga- 
ved onthem with the soul of poet- 
ry, and his very being was stirred 
like those mighty waters, 


SSimicer EAill Momument, 

It is said, that measures are in 
operation to complete this great 
work within a given period. We 
have been surprised, though per- 
haps incompetent judges, at the 
ridicule bestowed onthe delay in 
its erection, and at the nervous 
anxiety manifested by those, who 
are desirous to complete it. 

Why shouid it be erected in a 
hurry? Why net let a century put 
forth its prospective hand, and lay 
stone after stone upon its noble 
base? It would then be more the 
work of the people, than on the 
forcing system. Doubtless a great 
scheme should be laid, and the 
work done surely, but the same 
sun will gild its summits a hun- 
dred years hence, as would illumi- 
nate it now, and American eyes, 
too, in the far lapse of time will 
kindle with the same ardour when 
gazing on its beams. 

St. Peter’s at Rome was com- 
meneed in 1506, and not comple- 
ted until 1614; and it is not pro- 
bable, that any great work of art 
not expressly designed for utility, 
has been hurried on like a piece 
of steam machinery. This pros- 
pective method,if adopted through- 
out the States, might enrich our 
country with durable monuments, 
at alight tax, and every year would 
catch new improvements from the 
spirit of the age, until, perhaps, a 
Michael Angelo, might arise, to 
jay his bold hand, as on St. Pe- 
ter’s Dome, aid give the last no- 
ble finish to their summits. 





lor the Seuthern Rose Bud. 
KRING STREET. 
Mrs. Editor, 

Youand your subscribers may 
dwell on the eharms ef serene 
skies and balmy airs, on wide 
plantations stretching with princely 
extent from mile to mile, on the 
sandy beach, with its sounding 
waves, on distant hills and lovely 
hakes; but I will sing the praises 














dear, delightful 
watered King- 


of King Street, 
Macadamized, 
Street! 

Madam, I am between sixteen 
and seventeen vears of age, that 


| 
| 


this description of 


delightful period, when the colour | 


of a riband or the shape of a 
bonnet are matters to be spoken 
of like life and death. ‘Think, 
then, what ashock I received last 
week. Iwas invitedto ride, and 
where do you think the stupid 
creatures carried me? Up the 
road! 
eternal green trees nodding and 
bowing at me, iustead of the liv- 
ing heads of one’s hundred friends 
in King-street. What are blue 
skies to a blue riband, and a 
country breeze to a feather fan, 
that blessed little thing.that speaks 
of society and a crowd: I was 
half temptedto jirk the reins out 
of Sambo’s hand, and make the 
carriage upset at the head of 
Boundary-street. But yesterday, 


Iwas amply repaid for my four | 


mile pilgrimage. Lrode out with 


Bevond the lines! with the | 





1 


two people of taste. As we reach- 
ed the corner of Broad and King- 
street, a carringe rapidly advan- | 


ced, and our wheels were instantly 
interlocked. I sereamed = sufli- 
ciently | .ud for effeet,and we were 
soon disengaged. 

I alighted at Madame 
to purchase some gloves, (oh what 
an exquisite pair they were, an 
entirely new colour. Mrs. Editor, 
Dahlia.) As I left the store, I 
found my friend’s carriage wedged 
in with Miss Flyabout’s. The ex- 
citement was delightful, while 
they were getting released, I step- 
ped into ——’s Library and took 
out Stuart’s Travels. What a pity 
he did not get the lashing the 
pump had! 

I entered the carriage, we pass- 
ed on, bowed to and 
What grace, what finish! I un- 
derstand the gentlemen are to have 
fullsleeves this winter. I hope 
the ladies’ will go down, or it will 
be Pelion on Ossa. 

The line of carriages increased. 
What hour is sosweet as the close 
of the afternoon, when the throng 
isthe greatest! We escaped with 
our lives thiee times, attained the 
head of Boundary-street, and our 
horses took the beautiful curve 
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back again. Surely there is noth- 
ing so fine as Hegarth’s waving 
line. 

I have been tempted to write 
King-street, 
from seeing the full blown rose 
over your poetical department. 
By the way, how unfortunate that 
Flora never made a blue rose! 
Blue is mach more becoming to 
my complexion. Farewell, 

FANETTA. 

P. S. You shall hear from me 
when the Fall fashions come in. 
ilow can the Poet talk about ‘“‘the 
sober livery”? of autumn? It is a 
prodigious mistake; just think ct 
the feathers and flowers! 


(SELECTED. ) 
Presentation atthe Paprai Court. 
I have been presented to the Pope 
this morning, in company with 
several Americans—Mr. and Mrs 
Gray, of Boston, Mr. Atherton 


and daughters, and Mr. Walsh, of 
Philadeiphia, and Mr. Mayer, of 


Baltimore. With the latter gentle- 
man, I arrived rather late, and 
found that the rest of the party had 
been already received, and that 
his holiness was giving audience, 


atthe moment, to some Russian 


ladies of rank. Bishop England, 
of Charleston, however, was good 
enough to send in once more, and 
in the course of a few minutes, 


| the chamberlain in waiting anneu: 


‘ced to us 





that Ii Padre Santo 
would receiveus. ‘The ante-room 
was a picturesque and rather pe- 
culiar scene. Clusters of priests, 
of different rank, were scattered a- 
bout in the corners, dressed in a 
variety of costumes, white, crim- 
son, and ermine, one ortwo monks, 
with their picturesque beards and 
flowing dresses of gray and brown, 
were standing near one of the 
doors, in their habitually humble 
altitude, two gentlemen macc- 
bearers guarded the door of the 
entrance to the pope’s presence, 
their silver batons under their 
arms, and their open breasted cas- 
socks covered with fine lace; the 
deep bend of the window was oc- 


cupied by the American party of 


ladies, in the required black veils, 
and round the outer door stood 
the helmeted guard, a dozen stout 


| men at arms, forming a forcible 





,° 





it 
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fain; 
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ntrast to the mild faces 


priestly company ithin 


and 


The mace-bearers litted the cur- | 


and the Pope stood before 
us,ina small plain The 
Irish priest, who accompanied us, 
prostrated himself on the floor, 
and kissed the embroidered slip- 
per, and Bishop England hastily 
knelt and kissed his haad, turning 
fo present us asherose. Lis ho- 


room 


liness smiled, and stepped forward, | 


with a gesture of his hand, 
prevent our kneeling, and, 
Bishop mentioned our 
looked at us and nodded smilingly, 
but without speaking 


as the 


Whether he presumed we did not | 


speak the language, or whether he 
too young to answer 
for ourselves, he confined his in- 
quiries ‘about us entirely to the 
good Bishop, leaving me, as I had 


thought us 


wished, at leisure to study his 
features and manner. It was easy 
to conceive thatthe father of the 


Catholic Church stood before me, 
but I could scarcely realize that it 
was a sovereign of Europe, and 
the temporal m nonarch of millions 
Ile was ‘xe ssed in a long vesture 
ef snow-white flaanel, buttoned 
together in front, with a large 
crimson velvet cape over his shoul- 


ders, and a band and tassels of 


silver cloth hanging from beneath, 
A small white skull-eap covered 
the crown of his head, and his 
hair, slightly grizzled, fell straight 
towards a low forchead, expressive 
of good-nature merely A large 
emerald on his finger, and_ slip- 
pers wrought tn gold, with a cross 
on the instep, completed his dress. 
His face is heavily moulded, but 
unmarked, and expressive mainly 
of sloth and kindness; his nose is 
uncommonly large, rather pend- 
ant than prominent, and an ineipt- | 
ent double chia, slightly hanging 
cheeks, andeyes, over which the 
lids drop, as if in sleep, at the end 


of every sentence, confirm the 
general impression of his pre- 
sence—that of an indolent and 


good old man. His inquiries were 
principally of the Catholic Church 
in Baltimore, (mentioned by the 
Bishop as the city of Mr. Mayer’s 
residence,) of its processions, its 
degree of state, and whether it was 
recognised by the government.— 


to us.— |} 


as if to 


names, he | 


’ 
| 
| 
' 


| 








At the first pause in the conversa- 
she his holiness smiled and bow- 

, the Irish priest Berets : him- 
se “ again and kissed his foot, and, 
with a blessing frem the fa te of 
the church, we retired.—-N. Y. 
Mirrer 


YY 


For the Southern Rose Bud. 
Mis. Eidilor, 

I have frequently perused your 
juvenile paper, and I think it is 
not only caleulated to amuse, but 
toinstruct. The following extract 
is at your service. 

©rigin ef the word Recluse. 

Agnes Rochier, a beautiful girl, 
was the daughter of a merchant, 


who had lefther a great fortune 
Atthe age of eightcen, she be- 
camea recluse, in the parish of 


St. Opportuna, on the 5th of Oct. 
1403. The appellation of recluse 
was givento maidens, or widows, 
who caused a little room to be 
built forthem against the wall of 
some ,church. A reclusion was 
performed with great solemnity: 
the church was hung with tapes- 
try’ masses were celebrated by a 
Bishop, in his robes; to this sue- 
ceeded a sermon preached by the 
pees himself, who then, after 
copiously sprinkling the little 
room with holy water, put his 
seal on the door. ‘the only aper- 
ture was a small window, through 
which the recluse heard divine 
service, and received her necessa- 


ries. Agnes lived ninety-nine 
vears in the room she had built. 
Mrs. Ediorx. 


‘“‘A burnt child,” in her com- 
plaints about slapping and pinch- 
ing, emboldens me to ask you to 
interfere with the kicking and 
knocking tricks of school boys. 

What the joke 1s, of hitting a 
' fellow a_ kick or koock [ never 
saw, and it leads to many a quar- 
rel. T am disposed to be very 
peaceable, but there is no stand- 
ing these rough fellows. 

Yours, 
BLACK AND BLUE. 





Mrs. Editor, 

A translation of the following 
passage is requested from some of 
your youthful readers. 

Cn. Pompeius, quum suspectos 


E BL 
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haberct Catinenses, et vererelur ne 
presidium non r ciperent, pelut ab 
eis, ul @gros interim apud se refict 
paterentur: fortissimis deinde habitu 
langzuentium missis civilatem occu- 
pavet contineilque. 


CH. ARLES TON: 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1833. 


“JUVENILE MISCELLANY.” 
We have received No. I. Vol. V. of 
this our favorite Juvenile periodical, the 
fruitfal mother of the numerous race now 
scattered overthe Union. It is a beautiful 
book, never puerile, never heavy. ‘Though 
no longer engaged in aiding its accomplish- 
ed Editor, we wish we could see it in the 
L . “ of every om irleston mother. 
. Thayer and Mr. Cousins are the A- 
we in in this city. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Enigma recently sent us, is inge- 
nious, but rathertoo complicated. An E- 
nigina should be divided into syllables,not 
letters, and we beg our obliging correspon- 
dent to try his skill in that form. 

**A Young Gentleman,’’ will excuse ou 
not publishing **Byron’s Hymn,’’ as _ re- 
quested. It 1s andoubtedly a fine poem, 
but it is deficient in the humble spirit of 
devotion, which ought to characterize that 
style of writing, and closes with an ‘if?’ 
on the subject of the existence of the spir- 
it, in a future state. 


Remittance from Poston, &16; from 
bide seems ne Geo. $2. 








Form y Youngest Readers. 


The Yo oungest t Re ales talks toan Ant. be 


Run here little ant, 

For the pretty bird can’t. 
I want you to come, 
And live at my home; 

I know you will stay, 
And he!p me to play 
Stop making that bill. 
Little ant, and be still, 
Come creep to my feet, 
Here is sugar to eat, 
Say are you not weary, 
My poor little deary, 
With bearing that load, 
Across the wide road? 
Leave your hill now, to me, 
And then you shall see, 
That by filling my hand, 
I can pile up the sand, 
And save you the pains, 
Of bringing these grains. 





* We know two little girls, who car- 
ried a piece of sugar for some months, 
every day from the breakfast table, to a 
family of ants. 

Return of Deaths within the City of 
Charleston from the 28th Sep. to the 
5th Oct. White 8; black and colored 5 
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ON HEARING THE NEW BELL 


It tolls! ah many a listening ear, 
Pauses that solemn voice to hear, 
And many a breath suspended lies, 
As on the deep ton’d message flies. 
Welcome the sound’ 


It tolls; and thro’ expecting hearts 
A thrill of doubtful pleasure darts, 
For memories, that buried were, 
Crowd on the notes, and linger ther« 
Solemn the sound! 


Old man, why droops your sunken eye, 

As thus yon listen silently? 

{ know; far dreams of distant years, 

Awake the fountain of your tears. 
Tender the sound! 


Mourner, why thus in anguish start, 

As tho’ each cadence crush’d your heart: 

I know; those rich vibrations swell 

Where buried hopes in darkness dwell. 
Mournful the sound! 


Youth, youth, why beams that kindling glow, 
As on the sacred chimings go? 
What thoughts are thine? are they of heaven? 
Of faith confirm’d, and sins forgiven? 

List to the sound! 


it lingers now where gently waves 
The grass abeve yon silent graves; 
‘There youthful forms in coldness lie— 
Are you prepar’d like them—to die? 





From the (London) Monthly Repository. 


Thou art not beautiful, if freshest youth 
Or fairest form doth make the asker’s creed; 
But thou art beautiful, if love, and truth,,. 
And wisdom, who wait on thee still to feed 
Thine eye, thy smile, thy veice,—be all we need. 
They know thee not who love thee not, they wear 
A blinding veil, that makes them idly heed 
Thy gentleness to win, meekness to bear, 
Thy strength to live or die, for what thy soul holds dear. 


I gaze on thee, when in less tranquil mood 

The spirit thro’ thy thrilling frame doth meve, 
Thy mind all eager for its work of good, 

Thy heart all busy at its work of love, 

‘The quivering lip, the trembling hand that prove 
Thy tenderness is truth—I gaze and see 

he longing soul pant for its home above, 

Strive with the frame that will not set it free 
To seek a world where all are angels like to thee. 


Oh tarry yet, sweet soul! this world is dark, 
And needs the light and comfort of those eyes; 


} a 
| COE re 
aoe None have vainly e’er the muse pursued, 
While wrapt they soar 
To worlds unknown, and live in fancy’s dream.—Tic te. 
I THOUGHTS 
. 


OF THE SCOTCH CHURCH. 


Warning the sound! C. G. 








Thouart a dove and must not leave our ark, 
Thou ever with the olive branch thy prize ; 
Thou hast a mission, ere thy spirit flies 

To teach ali others to'resemble thee, 

That o’er, away unto thy native 

Away immortal soul, thy bonds are free, 

Away, and find thy heaven—Love and Eternity! 


skies,— 





SELECTED BY REQUESr 


SURNAMES. 


Tho’ Moore may be Little, yet Scott is a Scot, 
And Hunt has been worthily hunted; 

Mr. Crabbe ia his crabbedness crawls thro’ his plot 
And Lambe is not promptly affronted. 


Although Dr. Young were as old as Tom Parr, 
Armstrong’s a poetical buby, 

Yet Barbauld possesses a fine head of hair, 
And Buzby’s as busy as may-be. 


Tho’ Massinger never sung mass in his life, 
And Ford be located on dry land, 

Yet Scattergood’s sermons would end the world’s strife 
And Britton resides on an island. 


Mr. Gray has grown old in the records of fame, 
Mr. Mason his glery erected, 

And Burns in his genias glows still witha flame, 
Which the torch of old time has reflected. 


And yet itis strange, I must freely confess, 
That Salt should put Afric in pickle, 

That Adam should send modern works to the press, 
And Men should make much out of Mickle. 


Here is one Mr. White, who is black as my hat, 
Mr. Black, who's as white as white paper, 

And there is old Seabright as blind as a bat, 
And Stillman does nothing but caper. 

Mr. Paine is a happy and pleasant young dog, 
Mr. Stone is a soft-headed fellow, 

Mr. Christian kneels down in a Jew synagogue, 
Mrs. Waters is apt to get mellow. 


Mr. Middleton lives in the midst of a wood, 
Mr. Hall is confined to his garret, 

Mr. Peace is delighted with battle and blood; 
Miss Silence can talk like a parrot. 


Mr. Penn has never been taught how to write, 
Mr. Read is deficient in reading; 

Miss Grace is a shrew, Mr. Wright never right 
Mr. Law has no talents for pleading: J 


Miss Ducomb is going as fast as she can, 
With Miss Trott in a rapid consumption; 

Miss Manly’s too feminine far for a man, 
Miss Proud has no kind of presumption. 


Mr. Harrison’s father we know is named Tom, 
Mr. ‘Chomson’s we know is named Harry, 
Miss Stille adores the rough sound of the drum, 

Miss Menlove declares she wont marry. 


Mr. Rover, good man, is a peaceable friend; 
Mrs. Spencer they say wears the breeches, 
Mr. Long is so short that he’s soon at an end, 
Mr. Short very long in his speeches; 
Mr. Miller was never inside of a mill, 
Mr. Cooly is prone to vagaries, 
Thus Surnames, [’ve shown let them say what they will, 
Both do, and don’t go by contraries. 
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